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390 The Sewanee Review 

Sappho in Levkas and Other Poems. By William Alexander Percy. 
Yale University Press. 

Mr. Percy, as a poet, loves best the woods of Sicily and 
Greece, but he learned to write poetry in the woods of Sewanee. 
It is a pleasure to record here the distinction which so loyal an 
alumnus has already won as a poet, and to mention some of the 
qualities of his Sappho in Levkas and Other Poems. The volume 
contains forty-two poems. Two of these are monologues of 
some length, ten are sonnets ; the rest are odes, songs, and brief 
lyrics usually of a descriptive character. The poems deal with 
a diversity of subjects, ranging, for instance, from Sappho to St. 
Francis of Assissi, and they have apparently been written over a 
period of years. But through them all we see certain qualities 
more or less constant : a fineness of tone and sentiment, a love 
of beauty — especially perhaps of music and of color, — a delicate 
taste in the choice of words, a command of smooth and har- 
monious metre. 

Many may find "St. Francis to the birds" the most winning and 
thoughtful poem in the work. But in its prevailing tone it is 
apart from most of the other poems. The dominant mood of 
the volume, — the mood which seems to find the most earnest 
and happy expression, — is one of gentle sorrow, of sweet and 
contemplative melancholy. The poet with a music-lover's heart 
delights in the song of the mocking-bird chanting the triumphal 
hymn of young America. But as he listens he thinks how much 
fairer yet is the song of the Sicilian nightingale, — "sharp with a 
hundred centuries of pain." April charms him, but he loves 
autumn better than the spring. Often he sings of love and joy in 
retrospect. In "Longing," "The Happy Isles," "Arcady Lost," 
he muses over bygone pleasures that once turned woods and isles 
of earth to Paradise. Sappho, about to die, celebrates in 
"fragrant fiery song" the beauty and the wildness of her passion 
for that beloved one whose presence she has fled. 

Certainly, except for "St. Francis to the Birds," this poet's 
"sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought." But if 
we are tempted to gauge the genius of the poet from this 
particular volume, we have to remember that these poems are 
only the first fruits. Fine as they are, they give promise of a yet 
larger achievement. G. T. 



